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Given its undeserved reputation as an isolated fin- 
ishing school, it is easy to imagine that Sweet Briar College 
t remained unscathed by th^mmt^ef^ Second World TOiK 
tipB the contrary, the years spanning from 1940 to 1945 
Xmarked a major turning point in Sweet Briar history: the 
^^reussions of the international crisis were profoundly felt 
cm^m^ and actually served to awaken the minds of many 
Sweti^i^!^ student. ' A new awareness for the rest of the 
world was felt, and as the role of American women changed 
^CR society as a result of the war, so dM'^ (U^f&^ms and 
ems of the Sweet Briar student 

What were the changes brought about at Sweet 
[Briar between 1940 and 1945 as a result of Worid Wtw U? 
Uhisp^s^r seeks is^iem^ thmges, tk 'mttmttme 
^he expanding avmmess of the Sweet Briar student with 
egards to her kamM^e of the world and the recognition 
'her own capo^i^^ ani^rengths be^iM^'-meim ef 



Despite its isolated location and sheltered atmo- 
]^ere. Sweet Briar College and its commimily did not re- 
unafTected by World War n and undnmnaDtfVCitoiid 
^^ges between 1940 and 1945. In the years prior to the 
g^ted Stales* entry into the war. Sweet Briar had turned its 
ion toward the inteniatifflial crisis; in Decen#s^i^40, 
; ms^nce. a bzanch of Bundles for Britain, Inc. was estab- 
1 Sweet &iar. Activities such as sup^sed knitting 
^ritish annies and clotfaii^ driws called for ^ coqpeei^ 
jof die entire Sweet Briar ccHnmunity, and &om Jamiary 
j^tolS, 1941, an int«isi6ed drive resulted in the raising of 
|.90&a' the cause.' As well as doing volunteer woricfo' 
Sweet Briar lOiMj^ias Ice^ abreast of the war's 
ffliroufiii a feeo lia r l e iiteiB i f in the Sweet Briar News 
fled "Worid News." As the international crisis worsened, 
|ver. the College be^ to examine its policies more 
cly:recQiM^MpMB^<^trJ.^etveA& m 
; of the faculQ'cm October 2, 1940, it was suggested 
Harris Rogers diat the sdiool study local relief ac- 



tivities and organizations, consult government 
how the school could best utilize its facilities in m esner- 
i^s^i'^i^^&Mtmvfs hk which young wcaneai eotdd con- 
tribute to national service, and form a special committee to 
"consider ways and means whereby Sweet Briar can coipo- 



Rogers fourth suggestion that gave rise to the formation of 
one of Sweet Briar's most in^ortant war-time imu)vations, 
the CommtegiBMa i^M i ^gi a B^ .^sii^g^ "Wa&t^iSSIiS'^^^Bii^ 
of Miss Rogers, the committee took shape and on November 
6, 1940, she reported to the faculty on its progress. Besides 
calling for a survey to detennine ^i^i^iOBasie&i^SKlMwM^ 
coll^ funds and the possibility of students performing ser- 
vice outdde Sweeit Briar College, Miss Rogers urged that 
the College communis maintain a "responsible and coop- 
erative attitude toward health, work, and general life."^ It 
^ also on November 6 that Professor Beard spoke of flie 
l^ed for vocational guidance among tte students, and re- 
. ||i^ited.tbat she h^zeceivediit^^aestsiar ajplaoement bureai 
m e^ipns.^ Wh ^^Stse^Sa^hrtseksihBt tsm before the 
I7JS. became a belligerent in the war. Sweet Briar students 
j^)Ia}red an interest in vocational training. This is (me of 
ii&iMteMiadbns die way in n^iidi the awareness of 
the Sweet Briar student was changed by the war — they, like 
women all ova* the country, were bec(Hmitg aware of tbek 



service. 

The new year was ushered in at Swcrt Briar with a 
convocation on Januaiy ti; iMvlK^^«^MiiMl%ilii 
Glass discussed national service need. In her speech she 
stressed the need for "living a life as normal as possible," 
iS^lE ^^Mt tile Sweet Briar community shoald begin its 
contribution to national defense and service by disciplining 
itself in "readiness for any emergency" that might aiise.^ 
Nearly a month later, at a meetii^ of the £usd^ cm F^rah 
1^ S» 1941; She Keaderat cxeeid^ a letter intRxbidi^ m 
new eowse entta ^ndfes in iab Presnit Qisis.'*^ Ot- 
fered by a number of faad^ monbers to jnniors and se- 
niors and incwporating semral different dqnrtments, the 
wmse wss oSiBred in 1941-1942. and again in 1942-43.^ 
Another iimovation in early 1941 was the introduction ci 
the Student Defeatders of DeoKMTaqy (SDP) atSweet SiHic. 
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fafteFamaty 26 iaue of the HfiSa an article was pub- 
d.e SDD and e-oaragiBSSv^^^"- 
Sto becmie involved,' foUowed by ale«a«««% 

^S^^i^„be.. (Miss aen^n^wa. 

'^'^^"^tSBl":^.^^^^^ a.ec.d 
by 4e war, so was me Uvelihood of Co?^°^ 
ichm» ptonams. In May. 1941, when it bec«» «» 
SSS,^^S«M«t*ea to spend their Junior year m 

S^would have to stay on oanipus. 
in Washington remedied their lb» by 
Leve prizes oB*»»i^ 

10 



The "War Against Waste" was atopic thatresurfiicedafew 

Service heldameetingdiscnssingthev^a^i 
subject It was stressed that a greater effort to a»- 
tT. ^^er and ««ded. and .deas we^ 

SS^ch as coUecting old periodicals to fiU the 
ST^pulp. coUecting^f clothes, and tniuing out the 

«Mt into war in early Decern- 
w 1 Q41 how«ve&S^I«i^*^'s activities concerning pte- 
ber, l^^^' . ™l^^^go^^B^ency became part 

of its full-fledged involvement m the w ^ort. An^ 
in the News entitled "Business as Ust^" onDec«^ 



Vith the advent of flie 194M!micademic year, 
«^ ^> ^Bri.rNews pubUshed an article fuUy descnbmg 

Seivice to the student body. UB^^wioDer xw» 

Educarion.an4twomoreconcemedw«6fte«»^' 
*ro the world cnsis.' ' The gen- 

Td'^set^^^^ect^^^sionsof current 

Tsweet Briar were pubUshedteteM^«jO^^ 
#«l,,*h«*g three results: the majon^ o Swee, B« 

«*«s favored U.S. '^-^^'^^^^-^^^^^Z lk 
~ fevored intervention, IV-Z* were ^ 
SS^i^. Interestingly, these resuta diffe^ 

^"^'"i^rgt r^et^opinion seemed to ^fier 
matoftheLt of the nation NovembernsawM*- 

Z of sweet Briar with °*«^«^ ^S^^o«r 

Sweet Briar community to maintam 9.mmmwm^- 
titude: 
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•^U^eSsaMftJsuai" will mean in our case 
carrying on cS^fioUege work as oor^y 
as possible...Let us keep our p^rtetism 
boimds of reason. We are a 

thinking coma^ty^ 
should have !i clear^ *^ ^ f« 
sita^on-..In the years to come education 
is to count a great deal. The leaders of 

tomorrow willbe^c^PP»««^f 
today.-So let our motto be as ^ 
Ppj^ind's. '^Business as Usual." 



To be effective, our convw 
.jSmss, our efforts continuous.^ 



This editorial demonstrated an ^^^-^^^^^^S ' 
acute sense of rcspo^^^ "sr-^^- 
•°""°'t;i::,d the naaon-SMmvolvementm thcwar 
brouRht m rm^ changes to Sweet Briar Ufe. The Com- 
refLtnergency Service be.^^;^ — 
for defense in air raids, deciding to ommtvaetL-^ 
Si TBS toUege catalogue was affecttd a^ to 

^r^^t the January 13 meeting of the faculty, it was 
r.:r^luduringthewaryearsi.mightW 

to te catalogue a special reference to aU aca 

irfurses and ^-^^S^^Uon^t 
eveaii»i^^«ii«»^ 1943-44, and 1944-45.^ m 

ftes^entsMacLfconcen. for health aiulphysicalfi^^ 
S^ult^beUevedthatbothth^gsw^^^^ 

in war-time.^ » ^ ^^/^^ 

cffliscd *e CoUege to reexamine the miportaMc of pcys^ 
^n^^^d hi 1942, Physical education becafflc aie^ 
wZt^ ^ » was also suggested that in the 
^^^^g^^^ 1941-42 academic year new course* 
Savo<^w4 emphasis be offered; stiidents had es* 

S^uSecoding.tonameai^. 

■ to discontinue certian ca^arcaasci^ 




KFebniary4, 1942, five new courses had been established 
IJty a special fKxdty cdms^ttee, ^idu^iig tot-hmd md 
typing, mechanical and engineering drawing, first aid, home 
nnraog, and clemeata^ lab technique.^^ Students were so 





f_ they did so at their own expense, on 

[ i^ybiKttx^craving academic cr^ 

li|i^^^#i^ei «E«iaMW itU ireas of cam- 
pus life; as prices rose all over the country for such items as 
coSee, tacead, and milk, the Boxwood Inn was forced to 
--^S^^^p^. 1telil^«pplmK^'-^iering place, 
raised many of its prices by two or three cents in the fir^ 
week of January, 1942, much to the chagrin of the smdents.^^ 
i^^e^eac^ rationing when the Inn was 
forced to limit each girl to purchasing one Coke cacl^as the 
Coca-Cola supply had been drastically reduced.*^ Blfe^ 
-^"^l^^B^g students for their cooperation and patience began 
appealing m the News , as well as bold, fuU page ads for 
Defense Stamps and War Bonds. On February 11, 1942. a 
new fe^^ e»lted the "Defense Column" appeared in the 
News, rdaymg the pa^Bm of the Committee on War Ser- 
vice. (WhentheU.S.iieeMneab«^gefrat,»CM 
©ftfeergency Service had changed its name.) Also, slo- 
such as "Sle^ for Sanity!" and "Exercise for He^tb!'" 
hN^gffli spearing above the 
aiy21,1942,reflecti] 
and well b^n^^ 



on war-time topics and priorities was presented at ±e fac- 
ulty meeting. The purpose of such a conference was to stress 
«Ac seriousness (^i»J^B«i« gMd] the great inqwrtance 
of understanding principles of the problems proposed fof 
study."^^ Theproposed conference was named the Institute 
cmJUie^ I^eds and Remmmsad took place the 1r^? 
end of April 12, 1942/^ The institute focused on topi#,, 
as mobilization of resources and national needs, iifr- 
dB^m&^^^r'^ social aspects of the war eae^gency, 
and the role of the church in the prc«3«,8nd po^^war pe- 
riod.^* The Instimte involved the stodent body, ^ 
mem^^asm&s. Perfiaps its greatest triumph was the fur- 
^ wie^nine of the collective student consciousness to 
reality of the war- 

^^^^^^this.p(»m: 

It is wonderful to live in dreamland, but we 
nBBSt face reality and we most jn^^pare to do it now. 

^t.^^ broada aoflo<* ihitt W l^ll^ 
ms^mi^ S«^aw^ SweetBriat» 

In May of 1943, the College published a booklet 
rnt^^^"^ ^w fft t ftp""- '"^"ege- A Report on the PovclOP- 
• tm^t Aetivitir 'md Present t'^^^^^f the CoUeee. Presi- 
dent Glass assembled the information for the publication, 
desaibii^ many of the innovations that had taken plwe on 
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war. An interesting featme of the ]Meiiftli 
i^ch it records how Ac students' 
we^s alfected. Fi^exan^le: 



Fewer students concentrate in science and 
mathematics, although the registration in 1942-43 
has doubled in matiiraiiatics, (tenistr|^ u^|^' 
i(S,duei 

.30 




As in other college die i 
tiie questions of marriage, jobs, and service in the 
armed forces during the last two years...On the 
whole, ed£tti3^^'#j^ gSiegte' mams impor- 
tant to the students, and their plans for service in 
the many places where women are greatiy needed 



'Tm^ raj|Br«fflriculum changes that surfaced in 
1942-43 were the reorganizmg of the International Affairs 
major and the combining of courses for special traming pro^ 
The International Affeirs major was re-oriented to 
"(a) give basic traimng to a sdected |rovy? ofjitudents for 
cooperation in post-war ncxm^nK^A,.^^ 'W^' ^-"iSmM 
such an understanding...as will enable smdents to assist in 
the formation of an enlightened public opinion..."^^ The 
latter innovation, the course groiqnng^ Wtoaooe^»ia«flia4 
of guiding smdents toward smdy tiiat was particularly use- 
ful as fdiflMteSion for ppfcssions in demand at tiiat time. 



tm meses: a combination of 20<^a®r, * 

^^^^^ ^^^asle^b *42-^ s^sixA year brought a short- 
age of dining room staff, and the College decided to enlist 
the aid of smdents in serving meals-^** At first, tiiis change 
mS«1*4pl*aiiiiolt p|OteSt, but die words of Presi- 
dem Glass ssi^i^Kicwi^ «oa^««s- Accwdmg to the 
President: 

"...my reply was that Sweet Briar was 8^ woman's 
college, and ttiat if we had food and cd^Wtt get 
iCffli the table, I hoped we would starve. I then 
asked tiie smdents if they wished to discuss the 
matter and they said no.**^ 

The war effort continued fuU force throughout the 1943-44 
school year, the Funds ComnfittBeeoi^edl»n«Bydiar- 
ity drives^s and in order to conserve money, die staff of the 

yearbook, IMBiiatmi. greasy 

ume. Photography 1iN^lHiai^%™i»»»*i»^^ 

amount of copy was greatiy reduced. In the pages of tiie 

annual, the staff wrote of their turning "to the potentiaUties 

<rfcgmwslife*^^i^piatfdgiM | ji ^^ 
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dents had looked to ^msdmt mi maif^^ 
stiimglfis'and abilities. . " 

The 1944-45 year saw^^ li^amet^qp «iP 
the dawn of the post-war recovery. Although charity drives 
ffiid other activities of the War Service Cooimittec contin- 
ued, mention of the 
ended by April, 1945. 

The following academic year was filled with post- 
mas leadjustments and changes. At a faculty meeting on 
ISilBbBr 3, 1945, the Committee on Advanced Standing de- 
t£^isd to discondnue the war measure of counting quality 
points &om other institutions in die S9mlt-M^''XSB^3km- 
tio.^* The question of r^toring the pre-war vac^on dates 
was mtsed. witfi all the complications of changing vacation 
and exam times.^^ (Vacation dates had been changed so as 
not to conflict with the RR tmvfti of service men.) Also 
'mm^^^mm^'y^-^VO^^ of ^e CoOege 
sponsoring an Ins^iNp Reconstruction similar to the In- 
stitute on Nationii^^Bib and Resources held in 1942.^ 
weeks later, ^ vne^Bft mm^msmM to tlkilr pic- 
war dates,"^ and on Novemfewr '^iS chairman of the Cata- 
logue Comniittee announced M# wasn't necessary thai 

year to restimm^mRm^kmmiiaigm^mmm^paT^ 

The new year brought still more changes; the In- 
stitute was scheduled for March 14-16, with te^iHH lit 
^Hfi^ ons iav^vQig^e^ne S«R^Sc^<i^iQrai- 

^^weet Briar social life swung back intofiiU gear in 
post-war days, entettMc^ a greater number of 
fflaife visitors tiian ever beftae, such that a "Date House" 
was constructed on campus to accommodate male guests. 
S weet Briar giris e^sQfedmore tadiaJkas weU. fordtoiag 



never resumed. The absence of gasi^seexttliad:^ and^ 
multitudes of available veterans greatly «ri^M^ S«e<^ 
Btosoi^ se«ie% 1945 and 1946.^ 

Thus ended half a decade of one of the most im- 
portant eras in Sweet Briar histoiy, Tfee eEmfli^ Of W^d 
^ ili n^Ns fi^gnaHbns api^^ mr mmomsj^ 
claiming hundreds of thousand of lives, actually served to 
liberate Sweet Briar in areas that sorely iweded enUgbcen- 

rest of the nation as men went off to war and women sud- 
denly recognized their own strengths and abiUties outside 
the confine of their ows hoB^. ^E&Hiistai INMSGl'fii^ 
from 1940 to 1945 became aware of their roles as cit^iBi 
and new aspirations were awakened within theni — dlir 
clamored fat sM'wm':>S^lS&il^-ms^'''S ^ l^ ^ 
tional training, and cultivated new strengths that they might 
never have discovered bad it not been for the emergency 
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^^Boeghout the mid-1960'$. Sweet Biiar Cpl^ was io- 

During this time, the Civil Rights movement was at fiill 
stSBS^ and tbe question of racial equaliQ' was of in»or im- 

gl^iguestion, it was a problem. The college was restricted 
\^tes, and it took nearly four years in court to e limin ate 
^bat restriction. Thispap«-is«j 
well as the statements and opinions of those 
Briar community and surrounding area. 

The founding of Sweet Briar College was doCM tWo 
jec^le: Jacoes Henry Williams and his wife Indiana Fletcher 
l^^iams. In 1885. four years befoze his deadi, James Wil- 




It h my wi^ that my wife should by deed or 
will, secure the ultimate appropriadon of my es- 
tate, in tnBt for the foundation and maintoiaiice of 
ft school or seminary...as a memorial of our de- 
eded daughter Daisy Williams. This wish how- 
0m. i$ tp be i«^|aided sin^l^ as aa ej^mion of 



At the death of her husband in 1889, Indiana Fletcher Wil- 

■cpim 



tr|pve and devise all my plantation and tract 



Issaid Amherst County, \%ginia...and various other 
"^ftcts of land, to four trustees. I direct the said 



incorporation in the state of ^^^ginia of a incorpo- 
rationtobecalied 'TheSweetBriarlnstimte.' The 
said corporation shall with suitable dispatch estab- 
lish, and shall maintain and cany oa upon tiie said 
plamatioii, a school or sammay to be known as 
the 'Sweet Briar Institute*, for &e ^i^sHS^mM 

One year later, in 1900, IntUana Williams died, and left her 
plantation mxler the direction of die four trustees. In the 
JbU of 1906. Sweet Briar College opened its doors to flie 
UglC^ its students. 

Dunng the 1950s, the United States began to m- 




cl)j^jBS« \m due tp &m£mxm^m/i;^am in Indiana Will- 
iai^ '^-^ ^l^ affi ejtecadbn irf' w^ girls and young 
women" — the college was unable to legally keep up with 
the rest of America. 0£6cially^ the decision to contest the 
Soat dfOveatsctts on Novcmbo- 2, 
1963^, but the idea had already taken root in many students' 
and faculty members' mincU at least as ear^ as 4^Eil ^ 

that any qualified applicant, regardless of race, 
iiGMi$%S <considered for admittance to Sweet Briar. On 



for an open admissions policy in a letter to Anne Gary 
Pannell, President of the CoUege at the time.* The views 
expressed by the students and facul^ were in coiKnonsiaext 
with the administration and the Board, which was part of 
the reason why the decision was made to contest the will. 
All involved felt t|»t i^m quality of education would de- 
qline if tbe college woe not to ^iminate its restrictions. It 
#as feii ffiflt quality professors wwld not want to teach at 
Sweet Briar, and that students would not seei^lne a AOimd 
edtK»doiH-an education for roal%. 

On August tr, 1964 Sweet Briar College, after much 
deliberation by the Board of Directors and OvCTseers, as 
well as the administialicHi, filed suit in Amherst Circuit Court 

Sf^bns to Sweet Briar. 

Bsmk G. Davidson. Jr. and Tliomas S. Currier, the legal 

%mmmkm ^raug^t the i^ 

that the original intent of Indiana Wlliams' will was not to 
bar blacks from entrance to the college, but merely, as the 

The main argument for Sweet Briar's case was a sentence 
in Indiana's will that both the Board and the legal counsel 
thou^t was the single most important sentiment expressed 
in the wiU: "The general scope and object of the school 
shall be to inqiart to its smdents such education in sound 
learning, and such physical, moral and religious training as 
in the judgement of tbe diiectors, best fit th«n to be 
tmicSxrs of sodety.*^ 

It was that iffea, that the directors should give the students 
the best education tbe college could offer, which Mt. 
Davidson and Mr. Currier chose to base their case on. How- 
^ei; the Attoniey General f (7 "^ij^nia did not read the wiQ 
8^ l^tt. iWo weda lAer Oe request was fiM 
"^^iii^ i Btum ed tmiml^i^_ iiH 
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the wording of die will was clean the college was founded 
for the education of white and ^oung womoL 

changed since the will was originally drawn, the Attorney 
General could not grant the college eithtf of the altema- 



mentioned — that the objective of Indiana Williams could 
only be carried out if any qualified person were to be admit- 
led, regardless (tf race. The second (^)tion that S wed Mir 
would have accepted was to eliminate the word 'white' from 
the will altogether. Since neither alternative had been ac- 
cepted by^^Marac^Heos^ ^Nwet6i^'iitt&tl^t3i 
court 

In December of 1964, full arguments were presented to 
JiKfee C.G. Quesenbecy in the District Court of Virgiiaa. 

let^ the case under advisement and six months later, on 
Jiaiiff #i i965, returned a verdict: Sweet Briar could not ad- 
-mit black smdents to the college because Indiana 'Wlliams 
bad ^lecified white in ber will. Judge Qoesenbery seemed 
Iff l^Mit iMC^ite was acdng on the will at diat time 
simply because of the emotions of die 1 960s. "The spirit of 
the times, or we might better sa^ the h^teria of the tiroes, 
^ pEobttbly ggiiMd^ ibt'iiMi ^ 
««e..."^ Once again. Sweet Briar was thwarted in its ef- 
ftMISs to eliminate the racial restrictions set by its founder. 

Hgfat days afi#-^l4g^ft:^S ^ii isei l b e g y% ii5B^ei,. ^'Wmi 
slit and voted, without reservation, to continue with the case 
utifil "its ultimate conclusion".'' The Board had tbs com- 

made their filings known during a special meeting. The 
&^ty stated that their committee endorses without reser- 
vatkmlbe action taken by the Board of Directors to fi^i^^^ 
btg^ counsel "to take whatever legal action may be neces- 
sary to secure a judicial determination whether we may. 



of race."^ The fact that the faculty was in accord with the 
Board's wishes was an extra benefit that served to help Sweet 
MB^«»selB eiQ^taiensely. 

Not ail those associated with the Sweet Briar commu- 
nity felt the same as the f^ul^ Shortly after Sweet Brm" 
deddeii't9 mas^ i>^'^m^m^0^^^^ SvmWi^^^ 
il&S. W.L, Lyons Brown, a member of the Board of Over- 
seen for 24 years, decided to resign from her position in 



To violate the trust which we assumed when 
we became members of the Board of Overseas. 
particularly just one week after the court of our 
own selection had ruled on the matter, and to dis- 
regard a decision of the court widiout seeking a 
mmm-si thai decision, in order to pems federal 
ibndk is to me onthinkable. 

It was the idea th^ Sweet Briar seemed to have so blatanUy 
^i^tSBnled die court in complying with the 1964 QvU 



should be noted though that Mrs. Brown did not attend the 
Board meeting wliea the deci^ioii ^ laade coBoemmg tfac 
Civil Rights Ac£^ 

From June of 1965 to April of 1966, the Attorney Gen- 
eral for Amherst Couaty w&A to court trying to have Judge 
Q^ADlbery^smiss Sweet Briar's case. His argument was 
that "Sweet Briar did not come into court with clean hands 
or good faith". He felt di^ tho, polk^ was sin^ oufe ffx 
IbtaS moi»y. and not just adt^ dn l^ presumed ^K»ai^.^ 
The case for dismissal was denied by Judge Quesenbery, 
but the sentiments expressed by the Attorney General were 
^Mri&^aie^iK^m^ ^ efes dw>ughout the 
area. An editorial printed in the Lvnchburg News on May 
8, 1966 voiced die same general opinion that the Attorney 




will simply at the whim of the Du-ectors, without any real 
thought for the original desire of Indiana Williams.' ' This 
idea was frequently repeated 
in and around the Sweet Briar coi 
dK>% uguing against the case. 

OnApril 25, 1966, Sweei Briar toOfcilscasctothe United 
States District Court and immediately received a temporary 
injtmcto which kept the Attorney General of Virginia from 
enforcing die racial restrictions in Indiana Williams' wilL^* 
On die advice of its ^gftl coui^ Swjeet Briar made a state- 
ment which was fhs if its Wad h &e sohbors hisfbiy. 
On May 28, 1966, the college stated "tbsiA% ps^sy of ad- 
missions. . .imrestrictaias to race* cceedeceiitesti^.,. 



States District Court in July to have the temporary injunc- 
tion previously given Uiem made permanent. The three- 
judge pao^ «M Sm w&e^ Is eo^^ « ^e^m, mS 
when they were done, diey had decided nothing. The judges 
had abstained from making a decision, so in effect, they had 

During the five month period of time while the District 
Court judges were trying to come to a decision. Sweet Briar 
decided it was tte^ bQ|N#^PIfM7 injunc^Jm^ 
viously given to diem. On August 31, 1966, die college 
admitted its first black smdent. Marshalyn Yeaigin, a jun- 
ior transfer from Bennett College, was aG(^)tied fca: admit- 
tance to Sweet Briar. Apparendy, Miss Yeargin knew of tiie 
legal action being taken by die college at the time, but not 
the extent that it was being taken to. In an interview printed 
theyf^t^iil|tftn FfisT rm R^t^mht^r ^ 1966, Mi ss Yeargin 
^ M ^ ^afl*t figure there was going to be any big 
fuss" and that "knowing I would be the first Negro 
accepted...I feel a little more excited about going there 
n09^P Wmy people voiced dieir o^niom <Ht the 

^le. . ' 

& Iamffi^'^l9^^ ^fifmtiSilktmek its final stepU its 
case to admit blacks to the college. The college's legal coun- 
sel £^pealed the previously handed down decision of the 

state imitm m tmm iM^^W'^^it^ mm^ 

29, the Supreme Court reversed the decision of die Distrki 
Court, requiring them to come to a decision, instead of ab- 
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.^asdieyhaddo^carfeliiuncdi^^ BS^SS. 
landed down. The Kstrict Court of «««« «« 

S^Briar must be aHowed to admit blacks, even though 
&a Williams' wiU had specified '^^^^^ 
■state cannot require compUance with m-'mmmmmm 
kg^^^^^ eOD^Itale state action barred by the Four- 
teenth Amendment.^ = So, CO July 17,19^7^ aree-judge 
of the United States District Commme^m 

by unanimous decision p«m aneody ^j ^i^^^Sf 
Attorney General of Virgiiife^ef*3SSBS!l«iwra^ 
^mey of Amherst County, and their successors 
in office, ftom s«S*Wgto enforce the racial lestnc- 
tiononSwe«:1fei*f.^* 

Hmdly, atenearly four years of deUbcrafitmboth 
k^domofcourt.S««*lte*Nf*«=««^^^ 
it had set out to do. The first black smdent had entered its 
doors leifflUx. settiog a precedem for others to foUow. The 
^of ^^Sat^Ser1i?l^»s had remained intact, and 
the College's Board of Directors had w^^^^ 
fadiana imended when she left her pIantad<m1o«^ 
erf^ *Wmm^ Sweet Briar was still an outstandmg 
v^s college, and the original Pu^ff^fJ^ 
Indiana Williams' wiU was stiU being aifiw^ »». 

It shall be the gene^l scopea^gg°f^ 
school to impart to its studcnte saK^ A 
in^ti^ tetti&g. and such physical, moral and 
religious training as shall, in 
Directors, best fit th«an to '-^^^^^ # 



Igyf r* Briar Co nrr^^f^' I'^fi^-m?. p. 3. 
Zg.y ^RriflrC :TTlll7gtT^nfiffr 1**^^^967. p. 3. 
^Prcss release from Martha •«» *tt^e«tt S» . 
rnl1e yeCase box,Nov.2. 1963. r^.B«**^ 
4studeiitaDdFacaltypetitioiisin 3nr Swrtt ffnarfTfta<l«ft^ 

6| ^yn^- llhnry News Article, June 5, 1965. 
7g^y^ T Briar Cf ilfigir figiiff; *9fiVt967. p. 7. 

^Faculty Minutes. Mja^ 19. 
^Alumni Coundl StaMnent by Mitttto 
J box. 
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JTlftl^^' TY News Article, October 12, 1965. 
1 ^l yr^rhhuT^News Article, May 8, 1966. 
1 2f.^ ^ nriar C ffllrr ''^l'"- ' ^ 967. p. 8. 

is s^^^fBriarC nllrfrra-iff- 
ify^ff^lin gtnn Post Article. " ^ *" * ***** 
' ^Decision of the United States] 
found in Thfi Sfff ^' 



1 6.:;^„ ^Bri«rrQl l-ffr 1963-1967. p. 10. 
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Conwetitioii at Sweet Briar 




Development of Athletics From 1906-1920 

By Jennifer fiU Fi:cist 



From its foundation. Sweet Briar has held 
that the Health, happy life is the effective life, and 
that four years of college work should increase 
both physical strength and joy. Athletics and 
arts have* thftr^re, ^tyoyj been an ifnporumt 




In her 1901 essay. The Value of Athletics to Col- 
Ig gy piriy Harriet L Ballimine aSysasas. CoAle^ det^znic^ 
te tee ffie introdoction of adlSeteii^%«a^#§texest 
unong girls in their physical development has been greatly 
stimulated. Janet Owen, in a 1932 series of articles entitled 
Sports in Women*s Collepes. was convinced that the Al- 
lelic program at Hollins succeeded in instilling in its stu- 
dents an ap|neciation of the valvffi and pleasures of regular 

new attitude on women's athletics and competition was 
fonnio^. Tn her \m speech- Mv Ideal For Sweet Briar 



I would have the graduate of Sweet Briar a 
woman strong in body, sincere in thought, clear in 
vision; using the larger freedom of today while pre- 



Past editions and issues of the Briar Patch and 
1*^ ^iar Miy*l""^ suggest that athletic acUvi^. be it 

in student life at Sweet Briar since her gates opened in 1906. 
A histcny of sports deveictpment at Sweet Btiai between 
¥906-1920 ^ffeids^iii^ v^tm^'-^M-^mSBi^s 
colleges and co-educational institutions, the college devel- 
o|ied an inteiclass and intercollegiate athletic program suit- 
ilie 10 ite students sttfl ^ii^ittyi Oaefr iteim^g from an 
attitude of friendly rivalry, the motivating spirit bdbirad^- 
letic activiQr was now based on competition. 

CMf lli^^^ l^i^vtix^I^posed constitution of the 
Athletic Association was presented to the faculty of Sweet 
Briar Institute. Its purpose was to be '^e promotion of 
jyitte^ Spocte.** A revised coi^tution, modified in accOT- 
dance with recommendations sntanitted by tiie faculty and 
DOW including the fcKination of an Adil^c Commiftee v^ose 
ieoncera was "die ina^irailQB^f new sports," was approved 
on June 3, 1907.' The govenmig body of athletic activity 
had been established, and qxxts at Swee^ B^ were s^t 



to take on a new role. 

During the first year of the Association's existence, 
very littlie of ia^oitance tocdc^lace, and tboi^ in 11907 the 




ball field, it was not until the Spring of 1909 that "athletics 
scored the great point for which it had been striving duing 
^ Whole tiuce years' histoiy^ &a 5. l^^ ^^m 
Day was held. According to the 1910 Briar Patch. 
It^ked the first real recognition of what had been 



features of that day included a Basket-Bail game between 
the College and Sub-freshman teams, High-Jun^), Standing 
Mi3 li^pt Hop-Skip- Iteliag Broftd Jas^^ 
Hui^K^^d Hundred- Yard Dash competition. To increase 
&a33^0^^, the faculty presented the Association with a sil- 
Wi^ cup, the Champion of each Field Day's name to be en- 
graved on it^ At this time, participatitm in Field Day seemed 
to be a lady-like exercise, but to be named Ae winner al die 
mi^ms&hmsiE&ilt nonetheless. 

I&^ow for the third annual coiofetitton he^ in 

Ap^ ^m, ^ My^'^ ms^m^ 

Basket-Bail Throw had been added, raising: 
events held to tea. According to the 

or not in good standing with the Student Government As- 
sociation" >vas allowed to compete at Field Day. The win^ 
ner of eaii'mBM^ tmmied five ii#«eeoii#fiBee 
finisher received three points, and those finishing third re- 
ceived one point At the end of the day, the school letters 
*^.&.** w«e awAnied tb appose m m^lHAsd 

record, and the student having the most total points was 
deemed Champion of the Year, having their name engraved 
on the Athletic sow located in the bookcffitftMttttDlii^ 
\^tQiam's Gymnasium, Sweet Briar College.' 

Termed "the greatest athletic event of the yeai;*^ 
Field Day spari^d a competitive drive in students never 
before seen. For the first time, awards for excellence in 
athletics werc given, and preparation fox tiie event was year- 
round Field Day mackB&litmpe&mtBmmditms^ 
had been striving.^ 

In die early 1900s, when gu-ls rait soMte 
the same athletic program as boys,"* directors of gymnasia 
found that basketball was "die ^tine di^ woe ea|fal)r sedc- 
^ig^for women. It(fidnMhave*1iffi^o^^^BiBa^€fli9el^ 
ball," yet was a "quick, spirited game." It cultivated strength 
and physical endurance, but was "interesting moug^ to be- 
comea; 

base-ball had for men."' Inl910,itwas1 
nated athletic activity at Sweet Briai; 




man Team, die Senior-Sophomore Teaffi|«il&e Sub-Spe- 
cial Team, which was c(mq>osed of stodeitts onolled in pre- 
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college courses and later referred to as the Academy. When 
it was decided diat a soles of Ba^-Ball gaum woeld be 
played among them, the practice, held steacUly through the 
falL became '^meawassMmma^ thaa hefOTe. Each team 



and vigor** to their practice, arousing "aalseiinsfiil^ii^ ^ 
fiiendly rivalry" tlmn^g^ioi^ ^ schot^ 

When the time arrived for the first game in the se- 
ries between the Jimior-Ireshmian Team and the $ub-Spe- 



much cheering for both sides, the whistle was blown... 
brought a sudden hush over the whole crowd, and the ball 



At the announcement of the Sub-Special Team de- 
feating the Junior-Freshman team, "the intense feeling (of 
i^dtemoit) hm^hsm^^mmsfSEm^jiaftmi. the champions 
made a triumphal march from the field of battle." The Fall 
Basket-Bali Champions had proved to be more than a 
^endly rivalry," though not admittedly m Pc^ci^iiiittt- 
iMtf knowiog a^deMcs an Sweet Btiar was gaisii^ cm? 



In 1910, according to the December publication of 
die Sweet Bria^ X^a gazi ff g, the "usual amount of impratance" 
wasattadi^ltoathledcsatSweetBtiiff. Studems '^'arailed 
themselves of the excellent opportunities" for riding, boat- 
iay^ and tennis; aOeiUion largely centered on baskediall. At 
ft teSar ^m Bo^g Chib during April 
plans were made for an aquatic meet, the first event of its 
kind to be held on the lake. Divin| and swimining contests 

' " "■■ " "al" 

' were allowed to participate in water polo.' 

The Association was expanding, and efforts were 
ID «^deif %B^Vii^s^Fdfiii^^aei^^^ the 
Both the Tennis and Boating clubs claimed over 
^HBie£ Ite^^ldred members, and the first intramural tennis tour- 

isBBK&siL:Wi&W^m'^msi^i 'Swai(^f#i^^«^19io-i9i2, 

more students than ever participated in athletic activities,'" 
and in 19 13, La-Crosse was first introduced to Sweet Briar. 
Und^ the guidance of Zalenda Brown, Athletic Associa- 
tion President from 1914-1916, many learned "the difficult 
feat of catching an elusive, hard rubber bail in an unsympa- 
.^^,:La-Crosse stl^^m^^l^*^' !^ 
^^^ootiauGxl to pxm. 

As this time, "athletic zeal burned hig^i in tl* pant- 
Uig breast" of all those associated with athletics.'^ Greatly 
mi^ionsible for such excit^nsEit pas Miss Cani C^^cpigne. 

had served as Physical r^BCter^te IW. M*^S^ 
ladiba to our spirit" and "a spur to our lagging,"" Gasco^oe 
toc& on the instruction of Hockey after its officii additlMk 
to die Athletic Program !n 1915. Atea^ ^ psat had 
been played on campus since 1909, it was Miss Gascoigne's 
tbid; someday, "the gentle art of knoddng a rubber 




petitioiif. The fact diat in March of that year; along mth 

lege to be invited to the "Women's Athletic Association 
Coofeteoce" heldin Madison, Wiscoisin, shows ttiat it stopd^ 

opment of women. " According to the Sweet Briar Maga- 
zine of March, 1917, the CoUege was lepceseiUed amom 
^ nliieteeii Im^&^&m 'hmsmm kro 'vra^ i3c 
women were held by her students; a fe^ undocdliiS^eBaiffitf 
by mpDB than a ^irit of 'tdendly rivalry." 

l^e^pBcpiie'^teM^'WBei^'^exctageid^ 
and give mutual help for the stimulation of athletic interests 
and activities in women's colleges." Topics discussed in- 



organization of activities, eli^^l^^ stimulation of athletic 
interest, and the practice admloisirKtion, which suggest a 
^e^MlsMmiDwardbroadening athletic circles. How- 
ever, resolutions were passed to discourage voie^Uq^ate 
athletics, but at the same time supported the ke^ihig of ft^ 
letic records and the publishing of them."^ Contemporary 
institutions iacliutii|g, Sweet Briar WjJkmg a fine line 
in terms of the d§«aibn they felt vi^tn^% a^etics slKXild 
take. The fact that women wanted to compete actively was 
seemingly recognized and for the most part» approved. 

the key issue. Nevertheless, both the Field Hockey and the 
Basket-Ball teams were competing intercollegiateiy by 

Sweet Briar's delegate to the conference reported 
that ^ College was among very few instimtions represented 



the By-Laws of the Athletic Association Constimtion, "mem- 
bers of the Association not maintaining an average of at 
least 70 percent could not hold office or take part m any 
athletic contesL'"* Sweet Briiff was also placed on two of 
the three permanent committees selected for making the By- 
Laws for the Women's Athletic Constitution, considered a 
prestigious honor for the school by aU involved with the 
College's Atiiletic Assodatirai. 

During the Fall of 1917, Sweet Briar for die first 
time recognized Field Hockey as a a^far^^ UroierDelia 
May Gihnore, die sport was orgaitod fflid a'^^ylto 
established, thus beginning the Varsity vs. Academy Series, 
coinciding with the already popular Interclass Series. Var- 
sity Basket-Bail was a mm dll^on that year as^w^#^ 
lowing a schedule much like diat of the Field Hockey Team.^ 
Acetic teams were now being more explicitly defined, and 
tliMil^lj^i^'^ap^. MofequaUiiedpbQKxs woe 
j^ced on the Varsity team, and oae^s oompe^S&vc airi^ 
was a factor in that selection. 



competitive athletics at Sweet Briar occuned. Nation-wide, 
women's perspective of their role in organized sports was 



t mastered.''* 

1917, Fi^ Hockey, Basket-Ball. Tennis. Riding 
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wittoot beiiig pale, and can be sufGdentl^ 
intdlectnaividiott linking om-heattf^ KMow 
oar duly as well as our pleasure, and should be 
CNW pleasoTe as well as our duQ^, to keep fit.^ 

In an effort to accommodate the newly formed out- 
kxd:, tbe AHUeti? A^^sooation adopted a new constitution in 



poration of the Porat-System mto the athletic program of 
Sweet Briar. It was hoped that the new system would "fur- 
nish an impetus for every giii to come out of some sport"^' 
Sii^isliaSeitts did not take an active interest in ath- 
letics became only "star athletes" recravcd reception for 
their efforts. The Point System aHowed cre^t to be pvcn 
ftjT a greater variety e£ participation in the College sports 
programs, thus enabling students who "conscientiously 
wo&ed for aOdetics** a diaiKX to win }m *^iaimssi^ ^i^- 





Officers of the Association, Heads and members 
UPW'INiili^Mt iM»3r mmt,- :|^'Day leaders, 
and first, second, or diird place finishers were awarded points 
according to the System Incorporated into the Association 

'*^^IB numerals" wese given to any girl hav- 

I pmnts, and an "S3 " inoo<^^^ ^scnted to tfefpse 
l^^500points. ForeachlOOacctimidatedo^r^W 
p^maAu a stripe far the sleeve was awarded. Anyone 
earning 1,000 points recraved a sweater bearing the Sweet 
Briar monograro. Included in the effort to broaden aihlaic 
participation Iffli^aBitt 1918. Hiking was introduced for 
the first time as mt«0XBksd sport and both Fre&hman and 
Sophomotes werefKI^nKl to play eifliil#ip'^pfe§? 

Although Sweet Briar has always stood, and still 
stands, for sports for sport's sake, it welcomes 
this new system as a means of recognizing the 
.mm^ of everyone * * ^ 



Hockey game was scheduled for December 6, 1919, 
m *^ eiEteme perversity" of the weather, was cancelled. 
But m early 1 920, m Sweet Briar*s first mteicdl^ate game 
ever. Miss Gascoigne led the Hodcey mm m victoiy 

team followed suit, defeating Westhampton m the sport's 
tointeicollf^taleqpn^tion. "Wi!|hateam^OTChindi- 



Fourteen yeais after the establishment of the As- 
sociation, Sweet Briar athletics had taken the final steps to- 
w»ii^!ftileompetitiirec(»nmitmenL According to the 1921 
Briar Patch , "intercollegiate athletics built O^!^ 
and brought about a more broad-nmlded view 
m f^ieiaL** "Friendly rivalry" was still a part of intercolle- 
giate competition, but first aiui £oeas0s^ Sweet Briar ath- 
letes now played to win. 

i at Sweet Briar have always, since 
: of the Cdle^ M as iBlB^ 
intfifestfe^etics. whoch ii^^^te^fiiial when 
we condder the almost wonagMt ajmm tages 
which we possess to promote our ixttfire^ in tins 
respect Our caucus stretches as far as the eye 
can reach in every direction, providing 
generously suitable spots for every particular 
sport...it would be strange indeed if we were not 
enthusiastic ovct the advantages which are in our 
possession to make athlisiC^ opie (^Ov^^e^ 



Competition now played an effective role in Sweet Briar's 
adiletic ptogsam. Students iio|proved themselves physically, 
supidemdEi^ ^ aes^fiii^^tadqteB of ^ 



Jbictxporating the Point System into the Associa- 

^^Bii^fm^^^^S^^simsatM and as a resv^ 

Horse-Back Riding was introduced as an organized spm in 
1920. Riders tiicn received points in accordance mfli flie 
^U^^^Wi^. Ite unportantiy, however, 1920 
marked Sweet BM^M^Wo^ participation in inteicol- 

l^ate sports. 

^^^npaiiq^ iBch games had caused a great deal 
of discussion dnoughout the College. In late 1919, flieAs- 
sodatioo decided that "games outside the gates" would be 
^eaefi^ pmiifiAttiat '*tecdass games were not sacri- 
ficed." UwasmxaDSDAfoiSwtetSmmt&^y^ssS^^ 
College cme game in bodi B&Ssn^^B^ WB&'WH^I^^ TlSfe 
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hm$ i^ioeaESiStt J^eC^euQdless claims that vx the early 
t^^tieth century, southern women's college were devoted 
*^pK)duc[ing3 alumnae who would preserve Southern (ffs^ 
^kgifi^^^ffii^*^ and fcmild "feminini^ more valuable than 
jtdiotarship."^ It is man lijkely, however, that scn^bon col- 
lege for women, founded la^ than diek nwthiKB eiSBiiea^ 
parts, were just reaching a point where they were established 
fimUy enoi^ to expect their icbcomine students to have 
«^der, m(»e M^-depdi edi^i^ M 
attained some standing in the academic community, they 
eould not hope to coo:^^ with the better-known northern 



allowed into the freshman class with ±e condition that they 
Budos 1^ ^ ^clici^Qci^ within their first ^ear. Applicants 



ever, it is impossible to prove that there was a trend toward 
j^eater exclusivity among southern women's colleges with- 
^itril^insilttMl^ m ^can^le on a small scale. 

Chartered in 1901, Sweet Briar College is a small 
Ubeial arts college for women loca^d in central Virginia.^ 

Briar's admission standards became more selective between 
1915 and 1935. If the requirements became more stringent 
(teiag this period, the reasons behind Sweet Briar's chang- 
ing policy may reflect trends all across the South. By com- 
paring the college's admission policy frran y«ir to year, BS^ 
ib^ fitorily Sweet Briar*s catalog, it is possible to trace 
any change in the traits found desirable in prospective stu- 
dents. The motives behind these changes, whether to enroll 
only students of higher academic ability or not, may be found 
in the admmi^:^«m*s^tfm^in thec;^a^ 

helpful as well. In addition, the cases of specific students 
who were admitted though they did not meet all of the ad- 
missibn requirements dat^^ ea3e^%MIMe 
dards. Various other articles found in the Alumnae News, 
promotional brochures, and fund raising matmals also ex- 



From 1906, when the college opened its doors to its first 
students, until 1916, there was little change in the school's 
wriBanefe aw^ tei a eii fe^ ^Ucant had to be at least 
jfecteiBBygars of age and have completed at least fifteen units 
^fffiGfaffatory work, with four units in Latin, three units in 
Ee^^^^ih«aatics, and a second language, one unit in 
history, and one unit in either a third langu^ or sdence.^ 
Each applicant was expected to show proficiency in each of 
Ijgjsii^iii^^ttCStttiitQ^ljpt &Md^ ctf raitrance examinations at 
the beginning of the y&SV I^ow who were thought to \mm 
an unsatisfactory gra^ ^ doe or two of these subjeds^weie 



for college level courses were placed in the sub-freshman 
class,^ alc^g with girls who were able to present statements 



at least two years of high school-level work. Young women 
who did exceptionally well on the entrance exams were given 
, i^^ere transfer students fam accred- 
ited colleges. Those who were able to present certificates 
from preparatory schools accredited by the college or from 
9^ i^^ge Board Entrance Examinations w^ aiittE^Ki^ 
without taking Sweet Briar's exuninations.^ 

Clearly, the entrance requirements were broad, 
more suggested guidelines for study than criteria to limit 
admission. Any literate ^ with some educational Mi^- 

freshman class. It serans likely that in the college's early 
years it was difficult to emcdl raough students to keep the 
college runmng. The first ^Si^Bibsg'^l^ M oif 1910, 
had only five students!'^ Sweet Briar probably welcomed 
any young woman whose &jnily had the means to pay tu- 



Within ten years, however. Sweet Briar College had 
establish»i itself creditably in academic circles. The school 

Colleges and Secondary Schools of the Southern States, the 
Association of American Universities, and the American 
iittociaiion of Uni veisity Women, within the years of 1 9 1 6 
and 1925.^ Sweet Briar was also able to begin offering Uie 
Bachelor of Science degree in addition to flie Bachelor 
Arts in 1917; therefore, the college revised its admission 
policy, judging the smdenss who wished to earn Ibp J^ii^ 
elor of Science degree by a new CCKeiia wlndh ^Sta^ IS^M 
the older standards by which the ^plicants for tb£ Bach- 
elor of Alts wen^ jisdged. Hiose who wanted a B^. degne 
wexQ expected ts have ccMiq>letnl one unit of wcnk is sd^ 
ence iam^^^on to the other requirements, and were asked 
to hav)^lmt@RA is m fi»ei£n language, rather than the 




gram.' This is a significant diffaence, because it shows 



that the college tfaou^ Latin a vital knowledge for those 
studying the inmoBsH m«mmm' MMMW-Sr 
smdents going mto die toSSSS/B^fmsm^m i S^ S ^^H f ^ - 
of math and sc^ce^ 



,____„.'rfSflwnce degree, SweetBiiarcatout^sab- 
Ss^fyaan class so that the school's resonites could be con^ 
dsafxatcd on the upper level classes.^*) This made mose 
ffione^ SK^ii^ M vsu^ms ptogcams and improved fa.- 
cilitics, but eliminated any place tlw college might have for 
unprepared students, improving the overall profile of the 
mSmthedy. Sweet Briar, newly accredited and offering 
improved academic facilities and the Bachelor of Science 
degree, was ^le to attract students of high^ academic po- 
lesiBi. When larger numbers of scholastically talented 
wssma applied to the school after it became accredited, the 
adnWm policies gradually becamraH^jSli^ 

The process of changing the requirements was 
^w; every few years a rule was amended or added. In 
1923 Sweet Briar required miism Wpmm A-mmem- 
from an accredited four year preparatory school, "testimony 
as to her ability and character.'* in the form of a letter from 
the principal, ieM Wa^iiia^iiMMife^ ite 
fee. Applicants unable to provide a certificate from an ac- 
cce#ed school had to show themselves to have an accept- 
^^^h^ t^^ts^S^^k^m^ a series of examinatlons.^l 
The principal's testimcay wis memt to assure the college 
that the applicant was hard working and seriously interested 
k i ^fti^ '^S^e^t while the fee was an attempt to dis- 
suade giris who had no Intention of attending the college 
from flying. These measures marked the beginning of 
MiEl^*5 effort to admit only the most qualified girls to 
^ s^dol wttbSHKt oveT'-bptdratQig ^ Admissions Board.. 

Furtiier progress In this direction was made in 1928 
when die coUege decided to consider only those ^kants 
whose school completed a formal applicatirai afifi'^^W 
" submitted the results of the College Entrance Exam with 
thefannu Sweet Briar also declared that the standards of the 
Assodatfion of Colleges aHaSi^Sii^ief^M»«#feei^i^- 
era States and associations of a similar nature In the north 
and west would be strictiy observed. Giris attempting to 

gain admission by c^^mMm^mm^mm^mm^-' 

thought to be deficient in no more than one elective subject 
oorai^oftheprcsCTibedsubjects.12 TTiese changes In policy 



had been previously. 

In 1929, the coUege completely overhauled the 
seete Off v&MsiS 1^ tlie catal^ xefonnatting the pre- 
sentation of the information, adding several entirely new 
requirements, and incorporating the alternations of pre^- 
■^^^Bm tsexe smoothly and hi greater detail. The Ust of 
requirements Is prefaced by a statement fmm the adminis- 
tratioQ explaining that, because the number of applicanfislo 
SMt Briar was far greater than the places available at the 
college, fliey had placed "admissifms on a sdec^iyei 
Therefore, the coUege wanted "as complete 
pe^jfe regarding the applicant's ability to profit by the 
oppoitonities which the college had to offer.'*!'* college 
requested recommendations from the pifnci^, f&BB^ 
teachers, and friends covering the applicant's character, 
j^llG^^sh^. and health, along with the results of any men- 



tal tests performed on the applicant. The statement went on 
to cxphim that the Admissions Board met only three times a 
year, in Oetobw. Rsbraary, ^ May* W because of &c 
number of credentials to wade throu^ they could consider 
only those a^Ucations which wctc complete in all details. 

when the college made allowances in the application pro- 
cess in order to enroll a full class and keep the college run- 
ning. 

Further refinement of the admissions process was made 
in 1930. when the college began requiring each applicant to 
I^^Ht iili^^l^ii^ifi^^tm^on on personal "background, 
ambition, and tastes,'* how they became interested in Sweet 
Briar, any travel or canq) experiences, if they needed to earn 
fteir living, and if they wl^Sftd a Sweet Briar degree. Not 
only did the letter help the admissions conunittee to cull out 
applicants who obviously did not write well enough to be 
pKf»^j^ college, but it was also an indication of each 
woman's persomdity. Sweet Briar was aitemBtinj to enroll 
not only students witti rf>iltty but those wttfc iiaMM ao^ 
p&semmct as well. Students whose grades were on the 
fringe of what the wllege found acceptable mi^ be admit- 
ted if tfieir essays showed a ^mM'^^^t^itHSf^^Bod t^ixt 
The letter also helped to weed out those smdents who had 
good credentials whose schools were so poor that they failed 

Registrar and Chairman of the Admissions Board thought 
"they were evidenUy the victims of schools of unsatisfac- 
l^'^iMb;^ msB. sesHa^ly misled when diey were 
encouraged to eis||f llpeet Briar. How tO jpcevent the ad- 
mission of these^d^ is a problem." 

For many years, the idea of^usir^ pychgtoglcal 
tests, wtiich probably were really tests dr®™3™ffl??i 
narrow the field of applicants had been discussed, and in 
January, 1931. at a faculty meeting it was decided that die 
school would begin to require each applicmtto^* scho- 
lastic aptitude test.^8 In addition, it was resolved that stu- 
dents about whom the Board coidd not reach a decision 
would be asked ^ ^ fee ^msi* «^ 

l^mmended, however, that this custom be explained in 
the college catalog to prevent offending anyone. 19 It was 
also decided that A^^i^ mmm miMht fl« 
basis for awarding a certain number of full and partial schol- 
spWps which were being offered to increase interest in 
^s^E^rwas obviously making a major 
attempt not only to admit only those smdents who were 
qualified and could benefit from what die school could of- 
1^ W e^dl Stx^^em of great potentud. 

Another program, initiated in 1932, gave prcUnn- 
nary consideration to young women of high scholastic abil- 
^^^te" Ibi^ fl^^^ Some were encouraged to 
enter the college a year early without graduating from hi^ 
school while others were given "provisional acceptance": 
^^^'Wtf^anteed a place in the freshman class as long 
as they kept up their grades during die final year. Tlie ad- 
ministration felt diat this program, whidi later bw^ne 



Making the Cut 



known as "Early Decision.„[made] more smooth the transi- 
tjoa foWB secpqdaiy school to coUege."^^ This program 

attract students of greater scholastic talent than before, and 
thus raised the school's academic reputatioiL In the faculty 
aretes ^ 1^ iWtti mm& eases (tf missing 
one or two units of work, usually in Latin, who ate adored 
because they are strongly recommended by highly acci*d- 
■im&'W^Mb^'^ miMiates bow closely the outlines of 
the adiWoB policy is adhered to as well as hsm Gsm^mr 
tively Mfc #wcet Briar's standards had beiB«l^ 



because of ttifiSC stages ^ 

-peasion of the 1930s. 

Sweet Briar Colfegie reached the pcrint where it hail 
to change with ^■4amS^''Sii^W^^KWIllSfi^'^^eo^ 
obsolete. Inaremarkablyshortt^S^!i^|li^il«°*fro™ 
a schocd for sQvthem airls heitm^kB^'^BillM * became 





Not everyone favored these c 
Among the alumnae, there were many who favored the tra- 
ditional Sweet Briar. It was later said "This [disaffection of 
the alumnae] is typical of good colleges and umi^8^li» 
today, with the heavy demand for education and the eleva- 
tion of standards."^* TTie alumnae were particularly out- 
raged by the raised academic ^i^MIl fee^i^ tt t^BHf 
CftSes the daughter and nieces of second and third genera- 
te jdmiw were not nhnitted to the coUegc as they did 
irot Ae Wgfaer iaAftt pfece at the s 

This was a blow for the college, for most of the money given 
to the college for imiHOTements came from alunmae. The 
College, hswem^^S^M ^ « was more important to 
earn a good academic reputation and enroU talented stu- 
dents than to maintain traditions strictly. Tradition was the 
WOMMI came to Sweet Brian to many 
alumnae the continuation of family tradition was very im- 
portant. When the school's changing standards exdtlded 
^ i^o» iaa*B® «ld grandmothers were alum- 
nae, the college received many critical letters.25 aq ug^- 
tial observer remarked "In certain quarters it will be feffllfl 
Sweet Briar has necessarily created unfavorable rela- 
tionships with some of fee alimmae *^^ff£f^^*2l 
ters could not gain a&niirion.'^ tfeeiifyWii^*™*^^™^ 
h n^ssar^. if meant aUenating the alumnae and 
losing some domaons. Swe«^ Briar had to evolve, cfaang- 
ing with die times in ofdcrto mym&^mm 
its standards, Sweet Briar met die need for higher educa^ 
tion. If the school h»lbccoiDe too bo^EEcd down in trafi- 



it did so despite opposition not only from tiie male don^* 
ai^ Kidety around it. but also from its own alumnae. 

SwcetBriM^tmtmms^^^ small, south- 
em woman's college adapting to the needs of the "new 
wonMn"; there are many other similar colleges across the 
%^kA%%^te^ftese colleges did not aSta their 
smdents progressive education as quickly as the not^mm 
schools, they did so evenWally, against pressures not felt m 
^jl^^ such as the traditionally paternalistic society of 
^^i^. Nevertheless, Sweet Briar and other similar 
^M^^^ived by becoming more selective, reputable, and 
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tbfrttesd towards greater selectivity at Sweet Briar 
^ heatn by ^ adniBistration; it seems likely, however, 
«A flK dumges in iKi^lKS^aeratcd by events 

in the outside world. The major changes at Sweet Briar 
staitedinl917.ayearbeforctiieendofWbtidWirI. Hk 
g^i^^g^^^iyl^BBadbclor of Science at a time when 
woma, having experienced woric outside the home, would 
iie^ensted in courses to prepare tiiem for som^faing other 
^tn^ioBri^fMiteioIcs. The timectf greatest change 
at Sweet Briar corresponds witii the twenties, a ti^ when 
women demanded mose freedom than everbelMB. 
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